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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


A  lax  refund  C«»r  Nunimer  sehuol  eosfs  has 

been  granted  Mrs.  Nora  Payne  Hill  of  Danville,  Va.. 
by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Reversing  the 
decision  of  a  federal  tax  court  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
Oct.  5,  1949),  the  circuit  judge  decreed  that  Mrs.  Hill  was 
entitled  to  deduct  from  taxable  income  expenses  incurred 
while  studying  to  gain  credits  for  renewal  of  her  teaching 
certificate. 

Explaining  the  ruling,  the  NEA  (which  along  with  the 
Virginia  Education  Assn.,  supported  Mrs.  Hill)  explains 
that  expenses  of  professional  training  are  deductible 
when  such  study  is  necessary  to  meet  state  or  local  re¬ 
quirements  for  continuing  in  a  school  position. 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  27*  sub¬ 
mitted  by  President  Truman  to  Congress  last  month,  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  would  be  accorded  Cabinet 
rank,  renamed  the  “Department  of  Health,  Education  & 
Security.”  Congress  must  take  action  on  the  proposal 
before  July  31,  can  turn  it  down  only  by  a  majority 
vote  of  full  membership  in  either  House. 

Like  opponents  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Welfare 
(which  was  rejected  last  year  by  a  60  to  32  vote  in  the 
Senate),  legislators  who  are  expected  to  lead  the  fight 
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against  the  department  are  those  who  do  not  want  Federal 
Security  Administrator  Oscar  Ewing  lined  up  for  a 
Cabinet  post. 

Two  other  reorganization  plans,  already  approved, 
switch  administration  of  certain  school  services  from  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  other  agencies.  Plan 
No.  16  assigns  administration  of  aid  to  federally  burdened 
districts  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  Plan  No.  17 
assigns  loans  for  advance  planning  of  public  school  and 
college  structures  to  the  Housing  &  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Schools  in  '^'^federal  impact”  areas  have 
been  authorized  approximately  $30,000,000  in  federal 
aid  for  operating  expenses  in  the  first  unanimous  action 
taken  by  the  House  Education  &  Labor  Committee  of  the 
81st  Congress.  The  committee  considered  linking  the 
measure  with  another  providing  such  districts  with 
funds  for  construction,  but  decided  to  treat  the  bills 
separately. 

Dodging  a  broad  ruling  on  segregation. 

the  Supreme  Court  this  month  withheld  comment  as  to 
whether  or  not  racial  segregation  is  constitutional,  but 
in  two  unanimous  decisions  ordered  that  the  Universities 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  let  down  certain  racial  barriers 
so  that  Negroes  would  be  offered  equal  educational  op¬ 
portunity  on  the  graduate  and  professional  levels. 

Neither  of  the  rulings  dealt  with  more  than  the  specific 
cases  heard,  although  Negro  plaintiffs  (and  also  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice)  had  asked  that  the  court  re¬ 
examine  and  overturn  the  54-year-old  precedent  that 
“separate  but  equal  facilities”  are  constitutional.  The 
two  universities  involved,  as  well  as  briefs  filed  by  11 
Southern  states,  had  asked  that  the  principle  be  followed 
and  re-stated.  Said  Chief  Justice  Vinson:  “The  court 
does  not  agree  that  the  old  doctrine  should  be  affirmed 
...  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  need  to  rule  on  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  it  should  be  abandoned.” 

In  the  Oklahoma  case,  the  justices  held  that  by  requir¬ 
ing  a  Negro  to  sit  apart  from  others,  the  school  was  pre¬ 
venting  him  from  pursuing  graduate  instruction  effec¬ 
tively,  impairing  and  inhibiting  his  abilities  to  study, 
to  engage  in  discussions  and  exchange  views  with  other 
students.  To  the  argument  that  the  student  would  have 
been  shunned  by  classmates  had  there  been  no  seating 
restrictions,  the  court  answered,  “There  is  a  vast  dif- 
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ference  —  a  constitutional  difference  —  between  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  state  which  prohibit  the  intellectual 
commingling  of  students  and  the  refusal  of  individuals 
to  commingle  where  the  state  presents  no  such  bar.” 

In  finding  the  legal  training  offered  by  the  new  law 
school  at  the  Texas  State  U.  for  Negroes  inferior  to 
that  provided  by  the  U.  of  Texas,  the  court  stated  that 
the  latter  school  “possesses  to  a  far  greater  degree  those 
qualities  which  are  incapable  of  objective  measurement, 
but  which  make  for  greatness  in  a  law  school  ...  in¬ 
cluding  reputation  of  the  faculty,  experience  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  position  and  influence  of  the  alumni,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  community,  tradition  and  prestige.”  The 
Negro  school,  the  court  continued,  excludes  85%  of  the 
Texas  population,  therefore  most  of  the  lawyers,  witnesses, 
jurors,  judges  and  others  with  whom  a  student  would 
deal  after  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar.  “With  such 
a  substantial  and  significant  segment  of  society  excluded, 
we  cannot  conclude  that  the  education  offered  is  sub¬ 
stantially  equal,”  the  justices  explained. 

The  court’s  reasoning  produced  shudders  throughout 
the  South,  but  rejoicing  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Nat. 
Assn,  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  which 
doubtlessly  will  latch  onto  the  Texas  opinion  when  trying 
to  prove  that  all  segregation  in  education  results  in  racial 
discrimination. 

Discrimination  suits  against  local  school  districts,  in¬ 
cidentally,  continue  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  Negroes 
when  they  reach  high  federal  courts.  Last  month  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Richmond.  Va.,  found 
discrimination  practiced  against  students  of  the  Arlington 
County  Negro  high  school,  insisted  that  financial  dis¬ 
advantages  “inherent  in  segregation”  must  be  met  by  the 
state  which  maintains  the  practice.  School  authorities 
were  rebuked  for  requiring  that  certain  courses  be  “de¬ 
manded”  before  providing  them  in  the  Negro  high  school, 
while  offering  them  regularly  in  the  white  high  school. 
This,  the  court  said,  “places  a  burden  upon  the  colored 
student  and  deprives  him  of  the  opportunity  of  taking 
a  course  of  instruction  unless  he  asks  for  it  months  in 
advance.” 


llpholdingf  land-|{rant  colleges  in  their  dis¬ 
pute  with  the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Senate  has 
approved  a  House-passed  bill  which  will  put  land-grant 
schools  on  equal  footing  with  other  colleges  in  collecting 
federal  payment  for  veterans’  education.  If  signed  by  the 
President,  the  bill  will  require  the  VA  to  make  full  pay¬ 
ment  for  veterans’  instruction,  without  deducting  from 
it  that  portion  of  the  school’s  land-grant  allotment  which 
was  used  in  the  training  of  veterans. 

Tax-exempt  status  of  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  has  been  restricted  in  recent  rulings  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Amer.  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  reports.  In  the  light  of  recent  decisions  that  Fulbright 
Act  fellowships  are  taxable,  the  bureau  apparently  is  now 
adhering  to  these  policies,  the  council  advises:  (!)•  all 
post-doctoral  fellowships  are  subject  to  tax  —  on  the 
premise  that  the  doctor’s  degree  represents  completion 
of  the  educational  process  (2)  pre-doctoral  fellowships 
are  not  taxable  provided  that  they  do  not  designate  the 
field  in  which  work  is  to  be  done,  and  that  no  services 


are  required  of  the  holder  (3)  grants-in-aid  given  to 
individuals  must  be  reported  as  income  and  are  subject  to 
tax.  although  expenses  may  be  deducted. 

Deadline  for  starling  CiI  training,  now  set 

for  July  25,  1952,  may  be  postponed  for  some  veterans. 
Under  consideration  by  a  Veterans  Affairs  subcommittee: 
a  bill  that  would  -xtend  final  date  of  entry  into  medical 
and  dental  schools.  Length  of  the  extension  would  be 
based  on  the  period  the  veteran  had  had  to  wait  on  the 
school’s  admissions  list. 

Paramount  rights  to  the  tidelands  are  held 
by  the  federal  government,  the  Supreme  Court  said  this 
month  in  decisions  involving  ownership  of  the  oil-bearing 
submerged  lands  off  the  coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
However,  it  did  not  rule  that  the  LT.  S.  government  actually 
owned  the  lands,  nor  that  legislation  (such  as  a  bill  re¬ 
cently  cleared  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee)  could 
not  be  enacted  to  give  the  lands  to  the  states.  Leased  to 
private  oil  producers,  the  tidelands  have  produced  sizable 
revenue  for  Texas  and  Louisiana.  In  Texas,  their  pro¬ 
ceeds  went  into  the  school  fund. 

The  President  eould  order  inductions 

under  a  draft  bill  sanctioned  this  month  by  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Unlike  the  “Manpower 
Registration  Act”  passed  by  the  House  in  May,  the 
Senate  committee’s  bill  extends  draft  machinery  for  three, 
rather  than  two  years,  and  authorizes  the  President,  not 
Congress,  to  order  inductions  “when  required.” 


Administration 


IVext  AASA  convention  is  slated  for  February 
17  to  22  next  year.  It  will  be  held  in  the  usual  place  for 
AASA  national  meetings  —  Atlantic  City.  The  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  will  conduct  its  annual 
get-together  a  few  days  before,  February  10  to  14,  in 
New  York  City. 

Advance  in  school  hoard  associations  has 

been  spectacular  during  the  past  year,  according  to  Edw. 
M.  Tuttle,  executive  secretary  of  the  Nat.  School  Board 
Assn.,  a  federation  of  state  groups.  At  present  40  states 
have  associations.  Two  of  them,  Alabama’s  and  New 
Mexico’s,  were  formed  this  year.  Now  unorganized,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi.  Nevada.  Ohio, 
North  Carolina  and  West  Virginia  school  boards  may 
establish  state  bodies  before  another  year  is  out,  Mr. 
Tuttle  predicts. 

To  foster  ethical  practices  in  the  employment 
and  dismissal  of  teachers,  the  Minnesota  School  Board 
Assn,  has  asked  all  school  boards  in  the  state  to  record 
their  official  sanction  of  these  policies:  (1)  school  boards 
should  hire,  promote,  demote  or  dismiss  teachers  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  superintendent,  who  should  he 
held  accountable  for  his  recommendation  (2)  however, 
the  board  should  not  act  on  recommendations  for  demo¬ 
tion  or  dismissal  without  giving  the  teacher  notice  of  its 
intent  to  do  so  and  an  opportunity  to  answer  the  charges 
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(3(  action  should  be  taken  only  upon  evidence  presented 
at  the  teacher's  hearing.  As  of  May,  143  Minnesota 
school  boards  had  signed  up. 

Internshipii  in  local  school  systems  com¬ 
prise  a  predominant  part  of  a  new  program  leading  to 
a  master's  degree  in  education  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity.  Announced  last  month  by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Neal, 
director  of  teacher  training,  the  program  is  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  graduate  students  desiring  to 
obtain  practical  experience  while  working  for  an  advanced 
degree.  Graduate  students  may  enroll  for  teaching, 
supervisory  or  administrative  training,  majoring  either  on 
the  secondary  or  elementary  level. 

Under  the  plan,  the  student  will  attend  a  summer 
session  at  Southern  Illinois  U.,  then  spend  the  regular 
nine-month  school  year  working  with  a  local  school 
system.  Half  of  his  time  will  be  spent  in  teaching,  super¬ 
visory  or  administrative  duties  (as  assigned  by  the  super¬ 
intendent),  the  other  half  on  practical  research  problems 
selected  jointly  by  the  school  and  the  student’s  consultant 
at  SIU.  During  the  year,  the  intern  also  must  take  two 
courses,  either  on  Saturdays  or  in  the  evenings,  on  the 
SIU  campus.  Then,  after  another  summer  session,  he 
will  have  earned  his  master’s  degree. 

During  the  internship,  students  will  receive  half-time 
pay  as  “part-time  faculty  members.”  Actually,  the  co¬ 
operating  school  systems  will  receive  more  than  their 
money’s  worth.  Dr.  McNeal  points  out,  for  while  the 
students  will  do  work  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
done  by  a  regular  faculty  member  half  of  the  day,  they 
will  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  on  projects  contributing 
to  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  school. 

Typical  of  daily  activities  for  administrative  interns. 
Dr.  McNeal  explains,  is  this  seven-period  schedule  to  be 
followed  by  one  student  next  fall:  (1)  development  of  a 
guidance  program  in  terms  of  needs  of  the  student  body 
(2)  independent  research  on  a  problem  in  guidance  (3) 
supervision  of  noontime  activities  (4)  study  hall  duties, 
or  observation  and  assistance  with  student  activities  (5) 
recording  school  attendance,  and  other  miscellaneous 
duties  (6)  supervision  of  several  classes,  shifting  from 
class  to  class  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks  (7)  teach¬ 
ing  one  class  of  English  literature.  For  periods  one 
through  three,  the  intern  will  receive  graduate  credit, 
but  no  pay.  For  periods  four  through  seven,  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  pay,  but  no  graduate  credit. 

Dissolution  of  the  Western  Assn,  came  offi¬ 
cially  this  spring.  Organized  some  25  years  ago  by  75 
colleges  and  secondary  schools  and  modeled  after  the 
North  Central  and  other  regional  associations,  the  Western 
Assn,  was  composed  of  California  educational  institu¬ 
tions  only,  and  unlike  other  regional  groups,  had  no 
accrediting  function. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Long  Range  and  Annual  Budgeting  in  Gary”  Chas.  D.  Lutz. 
School  Board  Jour.,  June  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  I. 
(Report  of  budgeting  procedures  in  Gary,  Ind.) 

“The  Development  of  Purchasing  Specifications,”  Clyde  Verge. 
School  Business  Affairs,  June  1950.  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City, 
la.  (Procedures  recommended  for  California  schools.) 

“Communication,  Participation,  and  Democracy  on  the  Campus,” 
Alonzo  F.  Myers.  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Spring,  1950. 


13  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  ( Communication  among  stud¬ 
ents,  faculty,  administration  and  trustees  was  at  low  ebb  in  1948- 
49,  according  to  the  author  who  toured  nearly  100  campuses.  His 
article  closes  with  recommendations  for  making  colleges  “models 
of  democracy.” ) 

Elementary  School:  Organization  and  Management,  James  Henry 
Dougherty,  Frank  Herman  Gorman  &  Claude  Anderson  Phillips. 
Macmillan  Co.,  60  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  369p.  $3.75. 


Proiessional  Relations 


To  alleviate  the  teacher  shortage,  Chicago 
Teachers  College  has  worked  out  a  unique  part-time  teach¬ 
ing  program  for  next  year’s  seniors  who  are  preparing 
for  jobs  in  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Although 
increasing  the  immediate  supply  of  kindergarten  teachers 
in  the  Chicago  public  schools  is  its  foremost  parpose, 
the  new  arrangement  also  will  give  seniors  an  opportunity 
to  earn  money  teaching  while  they  are  still  in  school. 

To  take  part  in  the  program,  the  students  must  attend 
summer  school  this  year.  Then  during  the  1950-51  school 
year,  they  will  teach  in  kindergartens  half  of  each  day 
for  pay  and  carry  on  their  regular  training  during  the 
other  half.  After  another  summer  session  next  year,  the 
students  will  earn  their  degrees,  in  time  to  take  regular 
jobs  for  the  1951-52  school  year. 

Since  much  of  the  training  during  the  senior  year  is 
practice-teaching,  the  students  will  have  had  double  the 
usual  amount  of  teaching  experience  by  the  time  they 
are  ready  for  regular  jobs.  As  part-time  kindergarten 
teachers,  the  students  will  hold  special  temporary  certifi¬ 
cates,  while  as  student-teachers  (in  first  grade)  they  will 
be  under  the  supervision  of  their  regular  student-teacher 
supervisors. 

According  to  Dean  Raymond  M.  Cook,  the  part-time 
teaching  set-up  offers  a  distinct  advantage  over  other 
emergency  measures  for  staffing  kindergartens,  for  often 
emergency  teachers  have  been  “converted”  high  school 
instructors  who  have  had  but  brief  training  in  primary 
methods.  While  the  Teachers  College  seniors  have  not 
completed  their  training,  their  previous  study  all  has  been 
directed  at  kindergarten  and  primary  grades. 

Refusals  to  sign  ^Toyalty’’  contracts,  which 
now  are  required  as  a  condition  of  employment  by  the 
U.  of  California,  will  be  considered  by  California  Regents 
at  a  meeting  this  month.  Of  the  1,338  university  employes 
who  objected  to  the  previously-mandatory  non-Communist 
oath,  412  also  object  to  placing  their  signatures  on  a 
substitute  loyalty  provision  written  into  their  contracts. 
Among  the  current  hold-outs  are  94  members  of  the 
academic  senate,  including  33  full  professors  with  perma¬ 
nent  jobs. 

Lack  of  elementary  teachers  in  Oregon 

may  be  traced  to  the  state’s  teachers  training  system 
which  gives  three  state  schools  of  education  in  small 
towns  a  monopoly  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  level,  according  to  some  educators  in  the  state. 
They  claim  that  students  shy  away  from  small  schoob 
and  small  towns,  that  many  students,  however,  would  be 
interested  in  elementary  education  if  it  were  offered  at 
the  U.  of  Oregon  or  Oregon  State  College,  which  now 
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prepare  only  high  school  teachers.  Only  three  states, 
critics  of  the  present  system  add,  treat  elementary  and 
secondary  education  as  separate  professions  by  pro¬ 
viding  training  for  them  on  separate  campuses. 

Main  speoches  at  Iho  nieoiing  in  St. 

Louis,  July  3  to  7,  will  be  given  by  Earl  J.  McGrath. 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education;  George  N.  Craig, 
national  commander  of  the  American  Legion;  Win.  f  . 
Russell,  president  of  Columbia  Teachers  College  and 
head  of  the  World  Organization  for  the  Teaching  Pro¬ 
fession;  Mrs.  John  E.  Hayes,  president  of  the  Nat.  Con¬ 
gress  of  Parents  &  Teachers;  John  Mason  Brown,  associate 
editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature.  (See  also 
AUDIO  VISUAL  and  VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL.) 

Preceding  the  convention,  500  educators  from  all  states 
in  the  nation  will  participate  in  the  1950  Nat.  Conference 
on  Teacher  Education  &  Professional  Standards,  to  be 
held  June  27  to  30  at  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington.  There, 
John  Dale  Russell,  Director  of  Higher  Education  for  the 
L^.  S.  Ofiice  of  Education,  will  make  the  keynote  address. 

A  now  plan  for  depart  mental  hearings 

for  teachers  suspected  of  Communist  party  membership 
has  been  announced  by  the  New  York  City  board  of 
education.  Instead  of  a  board  member  or  school  official 
acting  as  trial  examiner,  a  specially  appointed  “consult¬ 
ant”  will  conduct  the  trials  of  the  eight  teachers  susj)ended 
last  month  after  they  refused  to  answer  questions  con¬ 
cerning  their  Communist  affiliations.  Hence  the  examiner 
will  be  a  lawyer  skilled  in  trial  techniques. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Requirements  for  Certification  of  Teachers,  Counselors,  Librarians 
and  Administrators,  Robt.  C.  W oellner  &  M.  Aurilla  W ood.  U.  of 
Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  $3.50.  (Requirements 
for  certification  of  school  personnel  in  each  of  the  48  states,  as  of 
March,  1950.) 

Suggestions  for  Securing  Teaching  Positions.  U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  Free. 

A  Handbook  for  College  Teachers,  Bernice  Broum  Cronkhite,  ed. 
Harvard  U.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass.  283p.  $3.  (A  guide  for 
graduate  students  beginning  careers  as  college  teachers.) 

“How  They're  Finding  and  Training  Elementary  School  Teachers,” 
Educational  Trend,  June  1950.  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch, 
New  London,  Conn.  (A  report  on  how  various  states  are  meeting 
the  need  for  elementary  teachers. ) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Suggesting  ^^internships  in  citizenship” 

as  a  means  of  teaching  youth  to  become  effective  citizens 
in  a  democratic  society,  Dr.  A.  R.  Mead,  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  the  U.  of  Florida, 
borrows  an  idea  from  the  Greeks. 

In  ancient  Athens,  he  points  out,  a  youth  upon  nearing 
young  manhood  studied  military  and  citizenship  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  two  years  before  becoming  a  citizen.  At 
eighteen,  he  was  presented  by  his  father  as  a  candidate 
for  citizenship,  and  if  found  qualified,  took  the  “ephoebic 
oath,”  in  which  he  vowed  his  allegiance  and  service  to 
Athens. 

Reconstructed  to  fit  American  society,  the  “internship 
in  citizenship,”  according  to  Dr.  Mead,  could  be  estab¬ 


lished  in  the  high  school,  which  would  offer  a  program 
keyed  to  producing  good  citizens  and  providing  students 
with  a  series  of  activities  as  young  citizens.  Instead  of 
the  usual  high  school  commencement,  there  would  be  a 
“Citizenship  Day,”  when  students  would  pledge  their  lives 
and  services  to  the  advancement  of  democratic  ideals. 

When  homework  is  crt^alive,  students  need  no 
prodding,  Richard  Davis,  a  seventh-grade  history  teacher 
in  Willard,  Ohio,  writes  in  the  May  issue  of  Ohio  Schools. 
To  overcome  distractions  accompanying  study  at  home, 
assignments,  he  believes,  must  be  based  on  the  interests 
of  students  and  undertaken  by  them  voluntarily.  “Save 
work  that  calls  for  memorization  and  drill  for  the  class¬ 
room,”  he  advises. 

A  stndy  of  c^ffect  of  eompotition  on  behavior 
and  achievement  of  young  pupils  recently  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  three  staff  members  of  the  College  of  Education 
at  the  U.  of  Illinois.  To  find  out  what  happens  when 
children  work  for  a  group  reward,  as  compared  with 
individual  rewards,  the  investigators  noted  the  reactions 
of  three  second-grade  groups  of  eight  children  as  each 
group  painted  two  murals.  For  the  first,  children  were 
told  that  if  everyone  worked  well  together  and  painted 
a  good  mural,  all  would  get  a  prize;  for  the  second,  they 
were  told  that  only  the  best  painter  in  the  group  would 
be  rewarded.  Outcome;  as  the  staff  members  suspected, 
some  children  worked  best  in  the  group  situation,  others 
when  “on  their  own.” 


Curricula 


Since  it  takes  time  to  enjoy  learning,  many 
students  find  pleasure  in  intellectual  life  only  in  their 
senior  year  of  college.  Dean  James  G.  Leyburn  of  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Lee  U.,  Lexington,  Va.,  explained  this  month 
in  announcing  that  a  fifth  year  had  been  added  to  under¬ 
graduate  study.  Washington  &  Lee’s  fifth-year  course, 
he  emphasized,  will  not  be  graduate  work,  which  usually 
requires  specialization.  Instead  it  will  be  a  program 
aimed  at  enabling  students  to  “broaden  their  horizons.” 

One  danger  in  core  programs  is  that  appre¬ 
ciation  of  literature  becomes  submerged  in  the  study  of 
literature  for  its  social  values,  according  to  S.  Stewart 
Gordon,  of  the  U.  of  Chicago,  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
English  Journal.  While  such  courses  furnish  a  sound 
framework  for  good  teaching  of  social  studies,  composi¬ 
tion  and  speech,  he  believes,  they  seldom  provide  for  the 
reading  of  literature  as  literature.  Thus  far,  English 
teachers  cooperating  in  them  have  become  highly  pro¬ 
ficient  in  teaching  sociology,  he  adds. 

Seeking  integration  of  folklore  into  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school  programs,  the  Nat.  Con¬ 
ference  on  American  Folklore  for  Youth  will  hold  its 
second  national  meeting  from  the  28th  to  30th  of  this 
month  at  Frostburg,  Md. 

Since  its  formation  last  year,  the  group  has  been  busy 
compiling  materials  for  teachers  and  librarians  who  wish 
to  introduce  folk  tales  into  regular  school  subjects.  At 
present  bibliographies  on  folklore,  suggestion  sheets  for 
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teachers,  articles  on  folklore  in  American  literature,  on 
folklore  and  history,  and  on  a  “folklore  approach  to 
teaching”  may  be  obtained  without  charge  from  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  conference,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Pilant,  Bali 
State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Ind. 

The  conference,  incidentally,  wants  no  special  courses 
in  folklore,  but  advocates  making  use  of  early  American 
legends,  folk  games  and  folk  songs  in  English,  social 
studies,  science,  arts  and  crafts,  music  and  physical 
education. 

To  be  more  than  a  junior  college,  a  com¬ 
munity  college  should  live  up  to  its  name,  providing  free 
educational  opportunities  to  the  entire  community,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of  School  Life. 
Written  by  Homer  Kempfer,  specialist  for  general  adult 
and  post-high  school  education,  and  Wm.  R.  Wood,  spe¬ 
cialist  in  junior  colleges,  both  of  the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  article  proposes  that  community  colleges  sponsor 
these  educational  services  in  addition  to  traditional  junior 
college  offerings:  (1)  work-study  plans  (2)  camps  with 
work-study  plans  (3)  community  improvement  projects 
(4)  community  planning  (5)  supervised  participation  in 
community  organizations  (6)  new  voter  preparation  pro¬ 
grams  (7)  educational  tours  (8)  community  leadership 
training  (9)  volunteer  work  with  social  and  civic  agencies 
(10)  supervised  correspondence  study  (11)  creative  pro¬ 
ductions  in  arts  and  crafts,  music  and  dramatics  (12) 
community  forums  and  lectures  (13)  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  the  community  by  means  of  films,  radio,  TV 
and  the  press. 

Richer  educational  experience  for  students 
in  technical  and  professional  fields  is  being  made  possible 
through  cooperation  between  technical  institutes  and 
liberal  arts  colleges.  Most  recent  institutions  to  announce 
a  joint  program:  Marietta  (Ohio)  College  and  the  Case 
Institute  of  Technology,  Cleveland.  By  attending  Marietta 
for  three  years  and  the  Case  Institute  for  two,  a  student 
will  be  awarded  simultaneously  either  a  BA  or  BS  from 
Marietta,  and  a  BS  in  Engineering  from  Case. 

Other  institutions  with  cooperative  programs:  Val¬ 
paraiso  U.  (Ind.)  and  Wagner  College,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.;  Willamette  U.,  Salem,  Ore.,  and  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  Pittsburgh. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guides  to  Curriculum  Building — The  Junior  High  School  Level. 
State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  III.  ( Proposals  for 
curriculum  development  made  in  the  Illinois  Secondary  School 
Curriculum  Project.) 

Speech  Education  in  Ohio,  Franklin  H.  Knower.  Dept,  of  Speech, 
Ohio  State  U.,  Columbus.  157 p.  (A  survey  of  speech  education  in 
Ohio's  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  colleges.) 

"Evaluation  of  a  Home  Economics  Course,"  Marie  A.  Kittle.  Fore¬ 
cast,  June  1950.  468  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Effectiveness  of  home 
economics  instruction  at  Philippi,  W.  Va.,  high  school  is  rated  by 
former  pupils. ) 

The  Reading  Interests  of  Young  People,  Geo.  Whitefield  Norwell. 
,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16.  270p.  $3.50. 
I  (Popularity  ratings  of  1,700  books  widely  used  in  junior  and 
senior  high  schools. ) 

“What  Are  Schools  For?”  School  Executive,  June  1950.  470  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  ( A  series  of  four  articles  on  how  certain  schools 
are  aiding  in  improving  the  quality  of  living  in  their  communities. ) 


Guidance 


Prodlelhin  of  eolloge  suec'esM  is  discussed  in 
the  June  “Letter  to  Schools,”  published  by  the  U.  of 
Michigan.  Continuing  its  long  established  plan  of  ad¬ 
mitting  students  on  the  quality  (not  sequence)  of  high 
school  work,  the  University  notes  that  these  factors  are 
unnecessary  for  satisfactory  academic  achievement  in  col¬ 
lege:  (1)  graduation  from  a  large  high  school  (2)  study 
of  a  specific  pattern  of  subjects  in  high  school  (3)  high 
school  grades  in  the  top  10  or  2.5' <  of  the  class.  Students 
from  smaller  schools  do  as  well  as  those  from  large  high 
schools,  according  to  Michigan  records,  and  those  in  the 
top  half  of  their  graduating  classes  have  good  prospects 
for  succeeding,  regardless  of  high  school  subjects  studied. 

However,  recent  investigations  of  students  who  have 
withdrawn  from  Michigan  U.  without  completing  their 
educational  objectives  (some  20%  of  all  entering  stu¬ 
dents)  indicate  that  these  factors  are  determinants  in  col¬ 
lege  performance,  according  to  Robt.  L.  Williams,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  provost:  (1)  intellectual  maturity  (2)  social 
maturity  (3)  good  work  habits  (4)  background  for  col¬ 
lege  studies  (5)  drive  to  succeed,  and  (6)  a  certain 
minimum  of  financial  resources. 


CLRRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  of  American  Youth:  An  Experimental  Study,  John  W. 
M.  Rothney  &  Bert  A.  Roens.  Harvard  U.  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
269p.  $5.  (Report  of  a  counseling  program  in  the  Arlington, 
Mass.,  public  schools. ) 

"Are  Comic  Books  a  Menace?”  Thos.  <&  Lois  lloult.  Today's 
Health,  June  1950.  535  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10.  tAn  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  comic-book  reading  habits  of  delinquent  and  non¬ 
delinquent  youths  indicates  that  comics  may  contribute  to  de¬ 
linquency.) 

Counseling  in  Residence  Halls,  Rhoda  Orme.  Bur.  of  Pubns., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  525  W.  120th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  153p. 
$2.50.  (A  guide  for  dormitory  counselors.) 


Student  Activities 


AmoniS  hints  fur  reducing  *^'drup-outs,’’ 

of  the  15  proposed  by  the  winter  Work  Conference  on 
Life  Adjustment  Education:  “Remove  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  as  a  requirement  for  participation  in  extra-curricular 
activities.”  Complete  conference  report,  “Why  Do  Boys 
&  Girls  Drop  Out  of  School  and  What  Can  We  Do  About 
It,”  now  is  available  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  for  35c. 

A  travel  Information  bureau  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Wayne  U.  campus  in  Detroit  as  a  result  of 
growing  interest  in  travel  abroad  among  Wayne  students. 
Sponsored  by  the  university’s  chapter  of  the  Nat.  Student 
Assn.,  the  bureau  makes  available  details  of  low-cost 
student  tours  and  foreign  study  programs. 

RcpreseutatK'cs  of  student  councils  are 

meeting  in  Denver  this  week  at  the  15th  annual  conference 
of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Student  Councils.  Together  with 
faculty  sponsors,  the  council  members  will  conduct  dis¬ 
cussion  groups,  attend  lectures  and  participate  in  problem 
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clinics  on  better  leadership  and  better  citizenship.  The 
some  500  council  members  expected  to  attend  will  be 
guests  in  the  homes  of  Denver  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students. 

Weekly  teen>a^e  page  of  the  Nassau  Daily 
Review-Star,  published  in  Rockville  Center,  N.  Y.,  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  journalism  classes  of  high  schools  throughout 
Nassau  County.  When  a  school’s  turn  to  produce  a  page 
comes  up,  it  sends  12  students  to  the  newspa|.)er  plant, 
where  they  settle  down  to  turn  out  their  copy.  Three  best 
pages  of  the  year  bring  cash  awards  to  the  schools  of 
the  students  contributing  them. 


Mletigiou 


Founding  of  a  world  brolherhood  group 

was  announced  this  month  from  Paris,  where  a  confer¬ 
ence  was  being  conducted  by  leaders  of  interfaith  good¬ 
will  organizations  of  12  Western  countries.  Modeled  after 
the  Nat.  Conference  of  Christians  &  Jews  (which  helped 
found  similar  groups  in  Europe  and  called  the  meeting), 
the  new  organization  will  be  the  first  world-embracing 
group  to  foster  and  develop  harmony  among  jjersons  of 
different  religious  beliefs. 

Catholic  school  enrollment  next  fall  will 
reach  3,500,000,  according  to  a  nation-wide  study  of 
Catholic  education,  recently  conducted  by  the  New  York 
Times.  The  figure  represents  a  35%  increase  over  Catholic 
school  enrollment  in  1940-41,  a  lOO^i  increase  since  1920. 
The  Nat.  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  expects  continued  growth  in  Catholic  school  popu¬ 
lation  for  the  next  10  years.  To  take  care  of  the  upsurge, 
Catholic  schools  now  hire  a  total  of  109,540  teachers  (as 
compared  with  54,265  in  1920),  plan  to  put  $250,000,()00 
into  school  construction  during  the  next  five  years. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Times  survey  discovered.  Cath¬ 
olic  educators  report  excellent  relationships  with  public 
school  systems,  despite  arguments  in  high  quarters.  Many 
Catholic  school  leaders  indicated  that  today’s  coopera¬ 
tion  never  has  been  surpassed.  Catholic  schools,  the  Nat. 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference  commented,  will  save  public 
schools  approximately  $500,000,000  next  year. 


Audio-V  istuU 


^^Pa^-as-yon-see”  televi§ion  offers  advantages 
for  higher  education,  according  to  an  article  by  Thos. 
E.  Corbett  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Educational  Record, 
published  by  the  Amer.  Council  on  Education.  The  “pay- 
as-you-see”  idea,  the  author  explains,  could  be  used  to 
collect  tuition  for  college  courses,  would  be  particularly 
suitable  for  those  types  of  training  which  are  designed 
to  increase  the  earning  power  of  the  student.  While 
audience-financed  TV  programs  quite  possibly  will  be 
a  success  (they  will  be  tried  out  in  Chicago  by  Zenith 
Corp.  which  expects  to  televise  movies  on  its  “Phone- 
vision”  system  this  fall),  their  future  in  education  hangs 


on  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  reserves  an  equitable  share  of  TV  channels  for  edu¬ 
cational  use,  Mr.  Corbett  concludes. 

One  feature  of  the  iVEA  eonvention  to  be 

held  in  St.  Louis  next  month  will  be  daily  showings  in  late 
afternoon  of  new  and  recommended  educational  films, 
presentations  of  new  transcriptions  and  recordings  for  use 
in  school  programs.  Some  44  pictures  will  be  exhibited, 
including  eight  school  public  relations  films.  The  pre¬ 
views  have  been  arranged  by  the  Dept,  of  Audio-Visual 
Instruction  of  the  NEA.  | 

After  a  eount  of  film  projectors  in  high 
schools,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  concludes  that  84% 
of  all  public  high  schools  are  using  films  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  programs.  However,  these  schools,  it  estimates, 
enroll  96%  of  all  high  school  students.  So  theoretically  at 
least,  24  out  of  every  25  high  school  students  now  see 
educational  films.  As  might  be  expected,  projectors  are 
least  common  in  small  rural  high  schools,  but  even  among 
these,  over  half  now  have  sound-film  equipment. 

Fhosen  to  visualize  aviation  education., 

six  school  systems  throughout  the  country  will  work  with 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  next  year  to  record 
on  film  how  they  have  fused  aviation  study  into  their 
educational  programs.  The  schools:  Denver,  New  Orleans, 
Pasadena,  Minneapolis,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Concord. 

ABC^s  educational  programs,  including  the 
University  of  Chicago  Roundtable,  American  Forum  of 
the  Air,  Living — 1950  and  America  United,  have  been 
cleared  for  distribution  on  tape  recordings  by  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Tape  Recording  Project,  State  Dept,  of  Education, 

St.  Paul  1,  Minn.  This  summer,  schools  anywhere  in  the 
country  may  take  advantage  of  the  Minnesota  “taping” 
services  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  20). 

71  colleges  and  school  systems  use  TV, 

according  to  a  survey  recently  conducted  by  Dr.  Franklin 
Dunham,  chief  of  radio  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
Almost  200  others  are  definitely  interested  in  television, 
or  are  preparing  to  produce  programs  over  local  stations 
next  fall,  he  reports.  Now  making  use  of  the  medium: 

45  colleges  and  universities,  21  school  systems,  five  med¬ 
ical  schools. 

Government  films  cleared  for  TV  are  listed 
in  a  new  catalog  available  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  The  listing  is  free,  contains 
basic  data  about  220  films,  conditions  governing  their 
use  on  television,  information  on  how  and  where  to  ob¬ 
tain  prints. 

Slides  showing  class  accomplishments, 

plus  a  few  short  and  pertinent  speeches,  hit  a  half-way 
mark  between  traditional  commencement  exercises  and 
the  more  modern  student  pageants  at  the  mid-year  gradua¬ 
tion  program  of  ScHenfey  high  school  in  Pittsburgh, 
according  to  a  report  in  the  current  issue  of  Pittsburgh 
Schools.* 

Developing  a  program  around  the  theme  “Wise  Use 
of  Leisure  Time,”  two  students  gave  short  speeches  (one 
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on  the  need  for  creative  hobbies,  the  other  on  opportun¬ 
ities  in  Pittsburgh  for  developing  hobbies),  then  three 
departments  of  the  school  demonstrated  what  they  had 
accomplished  in  encouraging  students  to  use  their  free 
time  profitably.  As  a  student  of  the  graduating  class 
commented  on  the  particular  excellence  of  the  finished 
product,  color  transparencies  of  work  produced  in  the 
art  and  ceramics  departments  were  flashed  on  the  screen. 
Final  demonstration  was  a  short  style  show  given  by 
clothing  classes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Perceptual  Aids  to  Learning”  Pittsburgh  Schools,  Jan.-Apr. 
1950.  Board  of  Ed.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ( Reports  on  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  aids  in  the  Pittsburgh  educational  program.) 

Vocationai"Mndustriai 


To  onablo  niiiro  students  to  work  while  at¬ 
tending  school,  Wilmington  College,  a  Quaker-sponsored 
school  in  Wilmington,  Ohio,  has  announced  a  work-study 
program  in  which  two  students  will  be  assigned  to  one 
job.  While  one  student  will  work  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  his  partner  will  work  Tuesdays,  Thursdays 
and  Saturdays.  Because  they  will  attend  classes  only  half 
a  week,  students  in  the  plan  (some  100),  will  carry  a  light 
academic  program,  but  by  enrolling  for  summer  sessions, 
will  be  able  to  complete  work  for  a  liberal  arts  degree 
in  four  years.  Their  pay  is  expected  to  cover  costs  of 
room,  board  and  tuition,  and  incidental  expenses. 

XEA’m  Vocational  Education  Department 

will  be  given  a  new  start  in  life  at  this  summer’s  NEA 
convention.  At  a  special  meeting  being  arranged  by 
Tracy  E.  Dale,  assistant  commissioner  of  education  for 
the  Vocational  Education  Division  of  the  Missouri  State 
Dept,  of  Education,  members  of  the  NEA  vocational  de¬ 
partment  will  make  plans  for  reorganizing  their  group. 
Purpose  of  the  revitalized  unit:  to  serve  as  liaison  between 
vocational  educators  and  the  many  NEA  departments. 

Shortage  of  engineers  nrill  recur  in  the 

future.  Dr.  L.  E.  Grinter,  professor  of  civil  engineering 
and  mechanics  advises  high  school  graduates  and  their 
counselors  who,  he,  fears,  may  he  misled  by  current  re¬ 
ports  that  1950’s  engineering  graduates  outnumber  en¬ 
gineering  jobs. 

Although  there  is  a  slight  oversupply  of  engineers 
now,  he  points  out,  that  condition  will  not  affect  students 
who  begin  training  next  fall.  Because  of  the  small  birth 
rate  of  the  early  30’s,  he  explains,  high  school  graduating 
classes  are  smaller  than  previously,  and  of  the  students 
who  go  on  to  college,  a  smaller  proportion  are  choosing 
engineering.  By  1954,  he  predicts,  graduating  engineers 
may  choose  between  a  number  of  jobs. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECI.4L  INTEREST 

“Let  Students  Help  with  Maintenance,”  Fred  C.  Finsterbach. 
School  Shop,  June  1950.  330  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  (How 
maintenance  of  the  school  shop  can  become  part  of  the  educational 
program. ) 

A  Guide  for  Instruction  in  Business  Education,  Minn.  State  Dept, 
of  Ed.  Syndicate  Printing  Co.,  Minneapolis.  $1. 


Aduti  Education 


Literacy  campaigns  in  Mexico  have  resulted 
in  1,811,110  Mexican  adults  learning  to  read  and  write 
since  the  summer  of  1944.  it  is  reported.  Although  Mex¬ 
ican  progress  in  wiping  out  illiteracy  is  spectacular,  there 
are  still  approximately  5,000.000  illiterate  adults  in  the 
country. 

70%  Jump  in  adult  school  enrollment  in 

Watertown  (Conn.)  this  year  is  attributed  to  improve¬ 
ment  of  courses  brought  by  joint-sponsorship  of  adult 
offerings  by  the  Watertowrn  Public  School  Dept,  and  Taft 
School,  an  independent  boys’  boarding  school,  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 

Although  many  private  schools  sponsor  their  own  adult 
courses,  last  fall  Taft  School  became  one  of  the  first  in 
the  country  to  do  so  in  collaboration  with  a  public  school 
system  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Dec.  S,  1949).  Planned 
with  the  help  of  a  lay  advisory  committee,  the  Watertown 
adult  program  is  conducted  in  both  public  school  and 
Taft  School  buildings,  and  both  public  school  and  Taft 
faculties  provide  instruction. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Dynamics  of  Croup  Discussion:  A  Handbook  for  Discussion 
Leaders,  D.  M.  Hall.  Interstate  Printers  &  Publishers,  19-27  N. 
Jackson.  St.,  Danville,  III.  63p.  75c.  (A  manual  for  group  dis¬ 
cussions.  ) 

Group  Dynamics  and  Social  Action,  Kenneth  D.  Benne,  Leland  P. 
Bradford,  Ronald  Lippitt.  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'ttai  B’rith, 
212  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  59p.  25c.  (Illustrations  of  group  leader¬ 
ship  techniques.) 


Parent~Teaeher 


To  spur  parent  interest  in  schools,  Princi- 
cipal  L.  D,  Cody  of  John  Gumm  elementary  school,  St. 
Helens,  Ore.,  recommends  a  new  version  of  an  old  stunt 
which  has  been  used  for  many  years  to  arouse  student 
interest  in  the  study  of  business  and  civics — i.e.  a  day  on 
which  students  “take  over”  as  officials  of  local  businesses 
and  government.  Tried  with  success  at  John  Gumm  school 
this  year,  a  “Parents’  Day”  saw  all  school  jobs  filled  by 
parents. 

Widespread  publicity  resulting  from  the  event  served 
to  center  the  attention  of  the  entire  community  on  the 

schools,  according  to  Mr.  Cody,  who  reports  the  project 
in  the  May  issue  of  the  Oregon  Education  Journd.  But 
“Parents’  Day,”  he  reports,  was  of  more  benefit  in  other 
ways.  Parents  who  took  part  (59  served  as  teachers) 
developed  a  better  understanding  of  schools,  while  stu¬ 
dents  found  that  parents  were  ready  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  many  of  the  subjects  they  were  studying. 

A  first-grade  preparation  program  which 
parents  may  present  at  home  is  outlined  in  a  14-page 
booklet  distributed  each  spring  to  all  parents  of  prospec¬ 
tive  first-graders  of  rural  schools  in  Pulaski  County,  Ark. 
Called  Ready  for  School  and  presented  to  parents  at  PTA- 
sponsored  pre-school  “round-ups,”  the  booklet  recom- 


Education  Summary  •  June  20,  1950 


mends  that  every  child  entering  first  grade  be  able  to  do 
these  things:  return  play  equipment  to  its  place,  comb  his 
hair  and  wash  his  face,  count,  say  nursery  rhymes,  sing 
songs,  color  and  draw,  cut  out.  tell  stories,  listen  to 
stories.  It  then  lists  18  books,  proposes  that  they  be  read 
to  the  children  at  home.  As  a  final  recommendation. 
Ready  for  School  advises  parents  of  children  who  barely 
break  the  admissions  age  to  take  a  steady  look  at  the  large 
number  of  first-grade  failures  caused  by  immaturity,  to 
continue  the  “first-grade  readiness”  program  at  home  for 
another  year  before  enrolling  their  children  in  school. 

Work  with  parent  groups  receives  emphasis 
in  the  training  program  offered  teachers  by  the  U.  of 
Toronto.  Students  in  summer  education  courses,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  are  required  to  take  a  class  in  the  skills  of  leading 
discussions  in  parent-teacher  organizations. 


Building  and  Equipment 


A  14%  eut  in  abnern'eN  <lue  to  eolds  has 

been  traced  to  radiant  floor  panel  heating  in  a  kinder¬ 
garten  of  the  Bellflower  elementary  school  district,  Los 
Angeles  County,  according  to  Supt.  Norman  Wampler. 
Study  of  attendance  records  for  six  months,  he  reports, 
indicates  that  the  newly  installed  heating  system  should 
be  given  full  credit  for  the  gain  in  health. 

For  work  in  oommunity  improvoment. 

including  the  renovation  of  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
a  19-member  women’s  club  of  luka.  Miss,  (population: 
1,600)  was  awarded  prizes  amounting  to  $15.0(X)  this 
month  in  the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs’ 
“Build  a  Better  Communit>”  contest. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“San  Antonio  Builds  a  Sports  Center”  School  Board  Jour.,  June 
1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  /.  i  Building  plans,  pictures 
and  report  of  San  Antonio  facilities  for  school  sports.} 

Recommended  Equipment  &  Supplies  for  Nursery.  Kindergarten. 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Schools.  Assn,  for  Childhood  Educa¬ 
tion  International.  1200  5th  St.,  N.lf  ’.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  59p.  $1,  ( A 
revised  edition.) 

“Schoolhouse  Smoke:  Its  Relationship  to  the  Community,”  A.  L. 
Brown.  School  Board  Jour..  June  1950.  400  N.  Broadway,  .Mil¬ 
waukee  I.  ( Suggested  measures  for  reducing  smoke,  and  for  im¬ 
proving  efficiency  of  heating  plants. ) 


Mlseeltany 


SoanninK  the  w'orlcl*N  nec^ONN  to  ideatt  and 

information,  a  report  prepared  by  UNESCO  and  presented 
at  a  conference  of  the  UN  Subcomniission  on  Freedom 
of  Information  &  the  Press  in  Montevideo,  IVuguay,  last 
month,  revealed  that  218.()(X).0()()  copies  of  newspapers 
circulate  daily,  almost  one  for  every  10  human  beings. 
Newspapers  are  more  plentiful,  of  course,  in  the  U.  S., 
where  there  are  357  copies  for  every  1,000  persons,  and 
surprisingly,  more  abundant  still  in  seven  other  coun¬ 
tries — Britain,  Norway,  Luxembourg,  Australia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Sw'eden  and  New'  Zealand — where  ratios  per  thous¬ 
and  population  range  from  374  to  570. 


New  Clusaroom  Materiui 


Picture  Sheets  of  Insects  .  .  .  may  be  purchased  I 

from  the  Supt.  of  Documents.  I'.S.  Government  j 

Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C..  for  5c  each. 
Twenty-five  different  sheets  are  available,  each  de¬ 
voted  to  one  common  variety  of  farm  or  garden  insect. 

First  "Public  Affairs”  Picture  Pamphlet  .  .  .  called 
“This  Land  of  Ours,”  was  released  this  month.  Photo¬ 
graphs  emphasize  the  tremendous  productivity  of 
modem  agriculture,  mining  and  industry,  are  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  city-dwellers  with  a  graphic  re¬ 
minder  of  the  importance  of  soil  and  water  conserva¬ 
tion  to  their  daily  lives.  The  booklet  costs  35c,  is 
available  from  the  Public  Affairs  Committee,  22  East 
38th  St..  New  York  16,  N.Y.  ; 

Three  Guidance  Films  .  .  .  recently  released  by  | 

Coronet.  65  E.  South  Water  St..  Chicago  1,  are  Over-  I 

coming  Worry,  How  to  Remember,  Understanding 
Your  Ideals.  ^ 

For  Parent  Discussion  Groups  .  .  .  the  Nat.  Com-  i 

mittee  for  Mental  Hygiene  recommends  use  of  three  j 

recently  published  plays  about  the  climate  of  the  j 

home.  The  three  half-hour  sketches,  bearing  the  j 

over  all  title  Temperate  Zone,  require  small  casts, 
are  suggested  as  introductions  to  study  meetings.  < 

One.  “Scattered  Showers,”  is  about  three  mothers  j 

and  their  pre-school  youngsters,  all  of  whom  have  i 

been  reared  according  to  different  methods  of  dis-  • 

cipline.  “Fresh.  V’ariable  Winds”  concerns  a  father 
and  his  10-year-cld  son.  and  the  difference  between  = 

normal  mischievousness  and  spoiled  “bratism.”  Tbe  j 

third,  “High  Pressure  Area,”  is  about  two  teen-age  ij 

girls  tempted  to  embark  on  an  unwise  escapade,  and  i 

how  the  attitudes  of  their  parents  determined  their  i 

final  decision.  The  plays  are  available  for  $1.00  each  ^ 

from  the  committee  at  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19.  ’ 

Also  for  parents,  as  well  as  for  teachers  and  coun-  _ 

selors:  a  new  monthly  series  of  booklets  interpreting  I 

the  problems  of  young  people  to  adults.  Called  the 
“Better  Living  Booklets,"  the  series  will  be  published 
by  the  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  starting 
in  September,  will  be  similar  in  format  to  the  “Life 
Adjustment”  booklets  which  the  company  produces 
for  students. 

102  Motion  Pictures  on  Democracy  .  .  .  will  be 
listed  in  a  new  bibliography  due  for  release  June  30 
hy  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  The  pictures, 
selected  by  an  Office  of  Education  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  will  portray  the  historical  development  and 
meaning  of  democracy  today,  according  to  Rail  1. 

Grigsby,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education. 

"One  God”  ...  is  the  name  of  a  new  16mm  motion 
picture  produced  by  the  Nat.  Conference  of  Christ¬ 
ians  and  Jews.  Designed  to  promote  interfaith  har¬ 
mony,  the  film  concerns  worship  in  the  Jewish,  Cath¬ 
olic  and  Protestant  faiths.  The  picture  is  available  for 
rental  at  $10  per  day  or  $25  per  week  from  Associa¬ 
tion  Films,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  New  York, 

Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  Dallas. 

A  Filmstrip  on  Bulletin  Boards  .  .  .  has  been  com-  | 
pleted  by  the  Teaching  Aids  Laboratory,  Ohio  State  j 
U.,  13  Page  Hall,  Columbus  10.  Called  “How  to 
Keep  Your  Bulletin  Board  Alive,”  the  strip  and  sup¬ 
plementary  directions  cost  $2.50.  , 
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